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OUR local Halle d'Industrie, the New York Industrial Build- 
ing on Lexington avenue, has, since the fourteenth of 
January, been the scene of a most praiseworthy exhibit of 
fin de siecle American furniture, chiefly of the commercial 
variety. Only members of the furniture trade were admitted, 
and among the many firms represented some of the best known 
and most distinguished of the American manufacturers have 
deemed it desirable to exhibit their wares. 



WE have not deemed it desirable to describe all of the 
productions exhibited. One hundred and sixty manu- 
facturers displayed their goods, and out of these we 
have only space to call attention to the furniture of about a dozen 
exhibits as typical of the entire Exposition. 



NOTWITHSTANDING the severe commercial crisis that 
has prevailed in this country for the past two years, it is 
gratifying to observe no diminution of painstaking effort 
to supply the market and the homes of the people with as rich 
specimens of furniture craftsmanship as have ever been pro- 
duced in any past season. 



WHILE much of the furniture exhibited is made to meet 
competition of the severest kind, there remains a large 
selection of goods designed to captivate the tastes of 
cultivated customers, who are able to pay for the luxury of line 
and finish. There is a complete representation of parlor and 
library suites, drawing-room furniture, including odd chairs, 
divans and conversation chairs, piano stools, brass and onyx 
specialties, burnished and plain gold suites, occasional chairs, 
tables, easels and pedestals, fancy carved rockers, hall furni- 
ture, chamber suites, chiffoniers and dressing tables, sideboards, 
buffets, extension tables and dining-room chairs, brass and iron 
bedsteads, ladies' writing tables, china closets, parlor desks, 
book cases, folding beds, fancy cabinets, and roll top desks. 
There are also Oriental and wardrobe couches, music cabinets, 
curio tables, tea tables, chevals, mattresses and bedding. 



NO progressive retailer can afford to do without coming _ 
to a market of this kind. He can compass in a day 
or two what would otherwise take him a week or more to 
cover, see about a hundred different lines of goods, in a single 
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building, with the further advantage of being able to make 
comparisons. Nothing short of actual inspection is sufficient 
to give a retailer an idea of goods he may design to buy. It is 
with a full appreciation of this fact that the Exposition idea has 
found favor with the trade. The Exposition stimulates the 
manufacturers to their best endeavors, and more interest is dis- 
played in the preparation of the various lines for the market 
than was the case before these Expositions took place, and in 
the end all these activities redound to the advantage of the 
customer, who is being supplied with better goods, superior in 
design and workmanship, than have been heretofore manufact- 
ured, and who thus profits most of all by the stimulus thus 
given to the making of furniture. 



THE walls and ceiling of the President's room in the Capitol 
at Washington are most beautifully painted. In the four 
corners of the ceiling are fine portrait pictures, and on the 
side walls exquisite fruit pieces and panels. We have seldom seen 
anything so artistic, so exquisite, and the artist did the work 
by the day, poor soul, and was paid the magnificent sum of $10 
per diem. 

We are an appreciative people in the art line, and don't let 
a dollar or two stop us when it's a question of getting the best. 
Art by the day is Americanisque. 



THE age is unsuited to the production of much in the way of 
either beauty of form or soundness of workmanship. Our 
principal aim is to get on — to get as much money, and as 
much for our money, as possible. This is, with certain limits, 
perfectly justifiable. Everything nowadays is done in a hurry, 
in order that it may be done cheaply. In making furniture, 
for instance, it is seldom, indeed, that models are first made 
and carefully considered in points of construction or detail of 
outline, as used to be done in the finer productions of days 
gone by. Fashion changes so quickly with us that, were we to 
spend time in this way, the article would, in all probability, 
be out of date by the time it was produced. The reverse is so 
much the case that, should an exceptionally good specimen be 
produced, it is at once copied, not with a view of making any 
improvement in its construction, but that, by omitting as much 
detail as possible (short of altering its general appearance), 
a cheap imitation may be produced. 



THE nouveaux riches of our age are the arbiters of fashion, 
and all that a modern fine lady wishes in her drawing-room 
is splendor, a dashing grace, an impression of costliness, 
without caring a cent what art period the design of the furni- 
ture belongs to. Her guests must be dazzled and astounded 
with the appearance of great wealth, and the master of the 
house coincides with the mistress in making'such a display, for 
it is manifestly to his advantage, from a business, as well as a 
social, standpoint, that he personally should come in for a share 
of the great admiration bestowed on his household appoint- 
ments. 



OF course it is quite certain, and let us mention this with 
bated breath, that the great majority of our well-to-do 
citizens are not sufficiently educated in the details of the 
various bygone styles, and thus knowing little they care 
less for classic details than they do for work that possesses a 
brightness and grace of design and sumptuousness of finish, 
without too closely following the art forms of any given epoch. 



IT is difficult to understand the vendor of hypocritical tears. 
Knowing the falsity of his position he yet toadies to the 
gilded lie, and, by inference, whacks truth in the gutter 
with a stick. Here is the wail of an English contemporary on 
the growing lack of reverence for aristocracy, as evidenced at 
an auction of furniture in London: 

"Expectations have been falsified in regard to the sale at 
Claridge's. The auctioneer has disposed of the contents of the 
suite of rooms in which every article of furniture is hallowed by 
royal associations. But this has not availed much with the bar- 



gain-hunters, and even the auctioneer was soon compelled to 
avoid more than casual reference to the great ones of the earth 
who in years gone by had honored the rooms with their pres- 
ence. Even he, sad to relate, had to admit the practical truth 
of an observation called forth by the offer of one of the earlier 
lots — a big walnut-wood bedstead in which empresses had been 
wont to sleep. Sentiment could not combat the very serious 
consideration advanced by a dealer that the more empresses 
had slept in the bed the less the article was worth. As the re- 
sult of such reasoning prices ruled very low. Chairs on which 
the Empress of Austria had sat went for 32s. 6d., just like 
chairs at an ordinary auction; a polished steel fender, on which 
princesses had toasted their toes, -sold for a mere song; wash- 
stands at which grand dukes had cleansed their royal hands 
were bid for by half-crown and shilling advances; even the big 
console-glasses, which had once reflected the sublime features 
of Sultan, Khedive, kings and princes, had no more value to 
the iconoclastic dealer than if they had merely been looked 
into by 'Arry and 'Arriet. It was, indeed, very sad to think 
that things hallowed by the use of the great ones of the world 
should fetch so little money!" 

Why a mirror should be "hallowed" by reflecting the feat- 
ures of a Sultan who connives at the slaughter of 10,000 Chris- 
tians in cold blood in Armenia, or a wash basin glorified by 
being used to wash the hands of a royal personage who simply 
grows fat at the expense of a toiling democracy, is beyond our 
conception. If the furniture in question had been used by a 
Nonconformist preacher, say from Wales, or the Black Country, 
a man who, although socially despised by the ecclesiastical na- 
bobs of the Establishment, nevertheless earns his living hon- 
estly, we could then understand its being hallowed by such vir- 
tuous association. Or, if used by a nobleman who lives cleanly, 
and gives half his possessions to the poor, then such contact 
would be honorable and calculated to increase the value of fur- 
nishings associated with so much greatness. 



THERE are many furniture men who are desirous of adding 
a profitable and extensive carpet department to their 
business, but taking into consideration the capital re- 
quired, and the certainty of having in time a stock of old goods 
on hand, which, together with remnants, means a serious 
depreciation in the value of their stock, to say nothing of the 
expense entailed by extra help, interest on capital invested, and 
extra insurance, cannot see their way to begin to compete with 
the already established carpet dealers in their town or city. To 
such people the system of selling carpets from samples will 
prove a positive boon, for it does away with all of the above 
mentioned disadvantages, and places the merchant Hn the 
position of having everything to gain and nothing to lose. The 
only manufacturing house in New York City who cut carpets 
at wholesale exclusively is the firm of Messrs. White & Spate, 
of Nos. 259 and 261 Sixth avenue, whose method of doing 
business is so popular as to demand careful consideration. The 
system they adopt is to send a complete line of samples on 
approval for ten days, thus giving ample time for the merchant 
to selefct such patterns as he wishes to retain. If the full line % 
is not wanted the balance is to be returned. The firm guar- 
antee to carry sample patterns in stock from one to three years, 
so that it is only necessary to add a few new samples each 
season to keep the line fresh. In this way the goods are sold 
before ordering them. The greatest promptness is exercised in 
the shipping of orders, and Messrs. White & Spate realize that 
on this point hinges the success of the entire undertaking. 
They guarantee that all orders received in the morning's mail 
will be shipped the same day. By this system the advantages 
as already described are entirely on the side of the dealer. 
There is no trouble in cutting or matching, and nothing is lost 
when prices decline. The carpets are cut according to meas- 
urement sent, to fit any size of room. If the dealer does not 
possess the facility for making up the carpets they will 
be sewn at a small cost and shipped ready to lay on the floor. 

The firm showed a fine display of carpets and curtains at the 
Exposition, and the attractiveness of their method of doing 
business secured them a great many new customers in the 
furniture trade, located in different parts of the country. In 
this age of progress the system is one that fully fills a long-felt 
want, and is sure to be widely appreciated. 



